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° COMMUNICATIONS. The above are some of the best kinds which|on this kind of economy than by all the recipes, 
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PEARS. 
WeE have frequently received letters from dis- 


tant correspondents, respecting the best kind of 


fruit trees to be obtained in the vicinity of Boston, 
and at our request, Mr. W. Kenrick, of Newton, 
has furnished us with the communication subjoin- 
ed. We hope soon to be favored with a deserip- 
tive catalogue of the best fruits in this neighbor- 
hood, from a Committee of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society. ' 
For the New England Farmer. 

Tuos. G. Fessenpen, Esg.—Dear Sir, I will 
send to-day my last years Catalogue, or that of 
1833, and in a few days my new one, in which 
are marked with an asterisk all those varieties of 
Pears which have already been proved amongst 
us. All these are here of genuine kinds of course, 
as the tree, the leaf and the fruit, are compared 
with the descriptions, and the buds, to prevent 
even the possibility of mistake, are immediately 
renewed from the bearing tree: I will just speak 
here of a few which are there marked thus *. 

g. 1. Bartlett (Williams Bon Chretien), large, 
fuir, very delicious, first rate, always productive. 

g. 2. Bourgmestre, very large and productive, 
a good pear. 

g. 3. Capiaumont, 1st rate, very beautiful, large, 
delicious, very productive. 

g. 4. Charles of Austria, large, beautiful, deli- 
cious fruit, bearing not yet known. 

g. 5. Colmar Souverain, a noble and delicious 
fruit, bearing not known. 

m. 6. Diel, is here genuine, a tree bore last year, 
its fruit of most superior quality. 

g. 7. Beurre Easter, is here genuine from many 
sources; Mr. Manning’s tree is now full for the 
first time—lI saw it in August, shall see it again. 

s. 8. Dix, a native of the Ist rate and very pro- 
ductive. 

g. 9. Duchesse d’Angouleme. I have here from 
Messrs. Lowell and Perkins bearing trees. One of 
the most noble and delicious of all our Pears—very 
productive. 

g. 10. Julienne, very productive, early and de- 
licious, very early, bears early. 

m. 11. Fulton, a native, very delicious and pro- 
ductive. 

s. 12. Galden Beurre of Bilboa, new from 
Spain, very delicious, beautiful and productive. 

g. 18. Harvard, a fine delicious native—tree a 
great bearer, but does not bear early. 

m. 14. Heatheot, a large, delicious pear, very 
beautiful and productive. 

g. 15. Passe Colmar, a most delicious fruit, 
and handsome, tree a ‘prodigious bearer ; St. Ghis- 
lain, of Van Mons, evidently a good bearer, a most 
superior fruit. 

m. 16. Sylvanche Verte d’hiver, a very first- 
rate late pear, a great bearer. 

s. 17. Urbaniste, n very first-rate and delicious 
pear, a great bearer. This pear has been miscall- 
ed Beurre du Roi (of John Prince.) 

m. 18. Wilkinson, a very fine native pear from 
R. I. very productive. 

g-. 19. Scotch Carnock, received from London 
Hort. Soc. proves a great bearer, a large winter 


are here from undisputed sources, from bearing 
trees. I add no more now. There are numbers 
of others I have marked. 

I add one beautiful pear introduced by John 
Prince, Esq. ; the tree grows remarkably and is a 
great bearer ; the fruit tolerable for table, excel- 
lent for baking in Oct. This pear makes a fine 
show ; it is 20th s. Dr. Hunt’s Connecticut. 

g- Denotes that the trees are now ready for sale 
of goad size. 

m. That the trees now ready are of middling 
size. 

s. Trees small now, and I know not where else 
they can be got to depend on. 

The size changes a little from the time we be- 
gin to take up in the full, and is always diminish- 
ing till May. 

Colmar d’hiver is here genuine ; it bore fruit at 
Mr. Parsons’s, but it cannot yet be recommended. 

Forelle has borne fruit, genuine, but cannot yet 
be recommended. 

D’Aremberg and many others, can only as yet 
be recommended for trial. 

Very respectfully, your friend and obedient ser- 
vant, Witiiam Kenrick. 

Newton, ov. 1833. 








For the New England Farmer. 
TOO MUCH TEMPERANCE, 
Mr. Epiror, Has a man after receiving sub- 
scriptions and pay in advance for a public journal 
any moral right to devote it to other objects than 
those mentioned in his prospectus? If not, why 
are the pages of the ** New England Farmer and 
Horticultural Journal” filled with the productions 
of the Temperance advocates? Why are the in- 
structive essays, and extracts from books to which 
most of us have not access crowded out to give 
place to dissertations upon a subject which ought 
not to appear io its columns? Iam no enemy to 
the temperance cause, but most cordially wish it 
success ; by precept and example too, I show my 
devotion to it. There are papers whose object it 
is to diffuse information on this subject in their 
pages, and we are pleased to see any thing which 
wili tend to enlighten the public mind and of 
course diminish the consumption of ardent spirits. 
‘¢ Every one to his trade” and ‘all things in their 
places” are our mottoes. We take the Farmer for 
the purpose of gaining information relative to our 


art, and to that let it be devoted ; it is what we | 


expect; what we have paid for; and it is what we 
claim. IJnjure not its usefulness, by prostituting 
its pages to any thing else. 
A Suspscriper who has paid in over | 
By the Editor. The above is a tolerable sample 
of the *“Miseries” of Editors. We have, heretofore, 
been admonished of the propriety of devoting 
more room in the N. E. Farmer to the objects of the 
Temperance Reformation. We have been told ver- 
bally, as well as informed by letter, that nothing 
relating to Rural Economy is of half the conse- 
quence to individuals as well as to the community, 
as the inculcation of the doctrines of the advocates 
of total abstinence from distilled spirits, &c. &c. 
That more money, (to say nothing of health, repu- 





fruit, 





tation, mind, morals, &c.) may be saved by lessons 


agricultural axioms, horticultural essays, or rural 
prescriptions that ever were or ever will be dif- 
fused by means of the pen or the press. 

Since then we are accused of publishing less 
lthan we should, as well as more than we ought on 
the topic aforesaid, we are inclined to think our 
course has not heen very erratic. If, however, 
our correspondent can no longer endure our ser- 
monizing, he will please to call at the V. E. Farmer 
otlice to receive the benediction ; and we will di- 
rect our future discourses to more willing auditors. 
We will, however, inform him that we have about 
exhausted our temperance-topics, and shall not 
preach much more at present, unless by particular 
request, and to such persons as we think stand in 
particular need of our admonitions. 














From the Albany Argus. 
BERKSHIRE CATTLE SHOW. 


I was among the many strangers who devoted 
two or three days to attend the recent anniversary 
of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. It was the 
twenty-second anniversary. As I had attended 
several of its meetings before, and one in the in- 
fancy of the society, my attention was particularly 
drawn to the evidences of improvement which had 
been developed by its influence, ‘These were 
manifested in the highly improved appearance of 
the farms, farm stock, farm buildings and farm 
crops ; but still more apparent in the moral and 
intellectual condition of the population. The in- 
terests of the society seemed to be identified with 
the interests of all classes ; and all appeared to be 
solicitous for its prosperity and perpetuity, as 
though with the prosperity of their schools, (an- 
other subject of just pride) it redounded to their 
personal credit, and to the aggrandizemeut of their 
county. 

Among the thousands assembled on the occa- 
sion, I beheld many of the reverend clergy, many 














other gentlemen of the learned professions, who 
are generally more or less engaged in husbandry, 
and merchants and manufacturers. Each class 
and each sex of society, appeared to be fully and 
well represented ; all vied in giving interest and 
eclat to the occasion. The assemblage of ladies 
at the church, at the young ladies’ fair, and at the 
ball room, was numerous and brilliant, and con- 
ributed in no small degree to diffuse a charm of 
good nature and kind feelings among the crowd. 
‘The exercises at the church were impressive and 
highly interesting. The dinner tables were sur- 
rounded by nearly two hundred persons, mostly 
lusbandmen, highly respectable in their dress and 
their deportment. Hilarity presided at the festive 
board, regulated by the genius of temperance and 
the reverend clergy. I did not see a man, woman 
or child, who I thought had been intemperate in 
drinking or in eating. All seemed to be good- 
natured, cheerful and gay. On the whole, I was 
highly pleased and instructed, and became a full 
convert to the belief, that the society had more 
than realized the high expectations of its found- 
ers. I love old Berkshire, for ber early and per- 
severing efforts to improve the soil and to enlighten 
the mind—objects most worthy of our ambition, 
and most ennobling to our nature ; and I rejoice, 
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most ardently rejoice, in the abundant rewards she 
is now realizing for these efforts—iu the intelli- 
gence, industry and enterprise, in the prosperity 
In the 
enjoyment of these blessings she is not surpassed 
by any. She has expended annually $1200 (one 
half from the state treasury) in rewards for agri- 
cultural and household skill and industry ; and this 
expenditure has been to her like seed sown ina 
good soil, yielding in return its fifty and its hun- 
dred fold. May her example yet have ifs influence 
upon the country around her. 


and happiness of her sons and daughters. 





From the New York Farmer, 
QUANTITY OF INDIAN CORN TO THE ACRE. 
Meadowbanks, Deerfield, Mass. Sept. 9, 1233. 

Mr. Firetr: Your New York Farmer for this 
month was received last evening, and I make no 
delay in replying tothe inquiry of your correspon- 
dent FE. The farmer to whom I referred whose 
crops of corn for the last ten years, have averaged 
more than one hundred bushels to the acre, is 
Earl Stimpson, Esq. of Galway, Saratoga co. N.Y. 
On a visit to his extraordinary and admirable es- 
tablishment, in July of the last year, where every 
agricultural operation seems to be conducted in the 
most skilful and systematic manner, he gave me 
this assurance, as I find noted in my journal at the 
time ; and [ beg leave to inform your correspond- 
ent, that to any gentleman of agricultural taste and 
science, a visit to this farm cannot fail to yield in- 
struction and great pleasure. 

Mr. Stimpson’s success, however, in the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable crop is not singular. Exam- 
ples of crops as abundant, are on record in your 
correspondent’s own state ; and to these, and to 
some others, as extraordinary, it may be useful and 
gratifying to refer. Lask leave, therefore, to men- 
tion a few, which have been submitted to the most 
careful examination, and the results established by 
the fullest proof. 

John Stevens, of Ifoboken, N. J. produced on 
on one acre, 118 bushels, 2 quarts. “* Mr. S. was 
confident that he would have had considerably 
more corn, had not his crop suffered very greatly 
by a thunder storm, which laid the greater part 
of it down at the time the ears were setting.” On 
this crop a bet of fifty guineas was pending. The 
motives to exact measurement were such, there- 
fore, as to secure accuracy. This was some 
years since ; the particular date I am not able to 
ascertain. 

Dr. Steele, of Saratoga, in giving an attested ac- 
count of the crops of Karl Stimpson, in’ 1821, says 
that he had eight acres of Indian corn, which yiel- 
ded 112 bushels to the acre, 896 bushels ; 10 do. 
do. 90 bushels to the acre, 900 bushels. (Memoirs 
of New York Agricultural Society, vol. 2, page 73.) 

The following individuals applied to the Agri- 
cultural Society in Washington county, Penn. in 
October, 1823, for premiums, with authenticated 
evidence of the quantity raised per acre, on not 
less than five acres; Joseph Evans, 136 bushels 
per acre—John Wolf, 1274 do. do—Samuel An- 
derson, 123 bushels, 12 quarts do.—Isaac Van- 
vookens, 120 do. do.—Isaac Buckingham, 118 
bushels 1 quart, do. do.—James Clakey, 113 do. 
do.—Jesse Cooper, 108 do. do.—De Gross Jen- 
nings, 120 do. do. 

In the same year the following individuals ap- 
plied to the Alleghany County Agricultural Soei- 
ety, for premiums on their crops: James Ander- 


one acre—Jolhn Snyder, of do. 103 per acre, on 
five acres—Jolhn Irwin of do. 105 bushels 20 qrts. 
per acre, on 3% acres—Wm. M’Clure, 129 bshis. 
per acre, on fiveacres, (Memoirs of Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, vol. 6, page 228.) 

In 1821, J. & M. Pratt, of Easton, Madison co. | 
N. Y. obtained from one acre, 172} bushels—do. 
do. 161 do.—do. do. 161 do. 

In 1824, the same gentleman obtained from 4 | 
acres 680 bushels, or 170 to the acre. 

From public and private testimony T know that} 
the respectability of these gentlemen is such as to 
justify entire confidence in their statements ; and | 
their crops were subjected to the particular exam- 
ination of committees fora premiom. The Messrs, 
Pratt say they have no doubt of being able to ob- 
tain 200 bushels to an acre. 

In 1823, Benj. Bartlett of Easton, Madison co. 
N. Y. obtained from one acre 174 bushels. The 
veracity of this gentleman is equally unquestioned ; 
and his, too, was a premium crop. 

In 1831, Benjamin Butler, of Oxford, Chenan- 
vo co. N. Y. states that he raised on one acre, 130 
bushels, at 60 Ibs. per bushel. (New England 
Farmer for Noy, 1831. 

We will now come to some crops which have 
been produced in Massachusetts, on our cold, and 
rocky, and despised soil. The evidence of these 
crops is ample and of undoubted character. 

in 1820, J. Hlunnewell, of Newton, produced 
1114 bushels to an acre. 

In 1822, J. Valentine of Hopkinton, produced 
116 bushels, 28 quarts, to an acre—D. Burnham, 
of Newbury, 117 bushels, 8 quarts do.—T. & H. 
Little, of do. 116 do.—P. Williains, of Fitchburg, 
116 bushels, 12 quarts, do—W. Hull, of Newton, 
at the rate of 118 bushels, on 7-Sths of an acre. 

In 1823, Fitch Winchester, of Southboro’, 103 
bushels per acre—John Lees, of Newbury, 113 
bushels, 16 quarts, do.—T. & H. Little of do. 115 
bushels do.—Thaddeus Howard of West Bridge- 
water, 122 bushels, 23 qts. do. 

In 1824,—Wilmarth of Taunton, 142 bushels 
per acre. 

1825, S. Longley, of Shirley, 112 bubls. 21 qts. 
per acre. 

1827, John Andrew, Danvers, 110 bhls. per acre. 

1831, Charles Bugbec, of Palmer, in Hampshire 
county, states that he has produced, on five acres, 
540 bushels, or 108 bushels to the acre. (New- 
England Farmer, for Nov. 1831.) 

I might produce many other examples of crops 
approximating a hundred bushels, and some as 
large as those which are above referred to. The 
above are fully attested by the examination of com- 
mittees; and are, in most cases, certified under 
oath, with the exception of the last, which rests, 
upon the personal declaration of the gentleman 
named, whose integrity I have no reason to dis- 
trust, though IT have not the pleasure of knowing 
him, excepting through the communication above 


. 


referred to, 

Another gentleman, whose name has escaped 
me, residing in Windsor, Berkshire co. Mass. on 
the very ridge of the Green Mountain range, in a 
spot whose aspect was particularly propitious, pro- 
duced a few years since, 240 bushels of corn on 
two acres, lying iu one piece, for which be reecciv- 
ed the premium of the Berkshire Agricultural So- 
ciety. This, however, I state from recollection 
only, and not from any documents in my possess- 


ion. I have, likewise, the assurance of his neigh- 





son of Ross township, 103 bushels, 17 quarts, on 





bors, who profess to know the facts. 


pondent refers, [there stated, that Jesse 


‘above measurements 
,ripe and shelled corn, 


‘nary Statements 5 


In the communication to which your corres- 


Buel, 
Esq. President of the N. Y. Agricultural Society, 


rated his corn crop, from the measurement of a part 


of it, at 103 bushels to the aere ; and deemed jit 
practicable to obtain 154 bushels to the acre. The 
are all understood to be of 


I am periectly aware that these are extraordi- 
but I have not a doubt of their 
correctness. IT have not, myself, been able, with 
the best cultivation that 1 could apply, though J 
bave never had a very favorable opportunity, to 
obtain nearly one hundred bushels; though, in 
one case, I gathered eighty-six from an acre; bur 
I do not, on that account the less doubt that it las 
been done. I know, likewise, very well, the utter 
incredulity of many persons on this subject, who 
say, ** they never can, and never will believe it 
possible to obtain one hundred bushels of Tnidian 
corn from an acre of ground.” In such cases, [ 
ask them if they would make such statements un- 
der oath, if they were not true; and if they did 
make them, whether they would not expect to he 
believed, or feel that they ought to be believed; 
and then, if they are not willing to render equal 
justice to others, or if they regard themselves as 
the only honest people in the world ? 

I consider the crop of Indian corn as of the 
highest importance to the country. There is, I 
believe no farm, in which an acre of ground can 
be made to yield so much of food for animal lite, 
as by the produce of Indian corn; and no crop 
by which, where the offal is well managed, so 
much is returned to the ground to repair the ex- 
haustion, to which the crop has subjected it. Rye 
and oats are very inferior crops, compared with it. 
Wheat is much more precarious ; and with good 
cultivation we may reasonably calculate upon two 
bushels of corn to one of wheat. ‘The superior 
value of corn fodder, where it is well saved, is, in 
many cases, a full equivalent for the extra expense 
of cultivation. 

The average amount of this crop, even on the 
rich ailuvions of the Connecticut, is, 1 apprehend, 
not more than forty bushels to the acre; and 
throughout the State of Massachusetts, it does not 
exceed thirty. It is my opinion, that not one fifth 
of the extent of land is devoted to this cultiva- 
tion, which might be advantageously applied.— 
Many a farm of one and two hundred acres, has, 
perhaps, a patch of Indian corn of from four to 
six acres. This is nothing and scarcely deserves 
the naine of farming. 

The culture of this crop admits, certainly, of 
very important improvements. The great things 
which have been done, show us what may be 
done ; and present the most emphatical encourage- 
ment to experiment and enterprise. I have seen 
fine crops of this vegetable growing in those parts 
of Jersey through which I have passed, and the 
soil seemed to me particularly favorable to its cul- 
ture. Indian corn will bear to be cultivated lon- 
ger in succession, on the same land, than almost 
any other crop; but its productiveness would be 
greatly favored by a judicious rotation, It is al- 
most the only crop which cannot be too highly 
manured ; and lands of a warm aspect, and 
which have a large proportion of siliceous sand, 
intermixed with loam, are peculiarly favorable t@ 
itsgrowth. The durability of the grain is greatly 
in is favor; as, if well saved and housed, it may 
be kept in our climate fer an indefinite period 
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injury or “deter srioration ; and the farm- 
always regard it as having a 
When pork is worth six cents per pound, 
from sev- 


without 
er may cash 
value. 

coru may fairly be considered as worth 
euty to seventy-five cents per busthiel, 
the animals to be fatted are of a healthy and thrif- 
ty kind, and the corn is applied in the best form 
and with proper economy. Its various important 
uses are too familiar to require remark. It is in 
truth to be considered as the gold dust of a coun- 
try, Where it is capable of being abundantly pro- 
Yours respectfully, Henry Couman. 


provided 


duced. 





[From the Columbia Sentinel.) 
PRACTICAL EFFECT OF SEASONABLE 
ING. 
I nave heretofore enjoined the necessity of sea- 


FARM- 


sonadle farming, because I have repe vatedly com-|yood though not a heavy crop. 


pared the appearance of farms thus cultivated with 
others, perhaps naturally as good, but which by a 
different course of management—that is, when all 
the work was done late in the season, or in other 
words, not until the owners were driven to it— 
the difference made in every instance is so mani- 
fest, and so much in favor of the ahead ” 
farmer, that I have often been astonished that the 
example of the latter was not always followed.— 
Reflections of this nature have occurred to every 
farmer of the least observation ; and if there are 
some who yet practise delay in their work, I trust 
they will not also advocate it as the best method. 
[tis not in one branch of agriculture alone that 
the effects of this kind of management have been 
observable ; it extends through all the operations 
of the year, and uniformly results in this—while 
the one makes mouey, the other is gradually be- 
coming poor. I now design to give a practical il- 
lustration of this rule, exactly as it has occurred 
in this vicinity, and as I mean to state simply facts, 
] trust no one will accuse me of exaggeration. 
Within a few miles of my residence are two 
farmers, who each have a field of corn, and as I 
have often seen them at work in their respective 
lots during the season, I am enabled to state the 
method of cultivation pursued by each. First, 
the soil of both was that of our pine plain—a 
mixture of sand and gravel, but the largest pro- 
portion is sand. The two pieces were both sod, 
or land put down to grass ; one bad been in grass 
two years, the other longer, but in both, previous 
to ploughing, the grass was abundant and vigor- 
ous. If a choice had been offered me of either 
of the lots for a crop of corn, I would have sclect- 
ed the one which had been the longest in grass, 
not only on this account, but because I thought it 
more inclined to loom than the other lot. Now 
what I will call the best lot, for such I really con- 
ceived it to be, was ploughed late and with two 
horses. It then lay some time before planting 
and the grass was beginning to sprout. It was 
now furrewed and planted. The corn as it came 
up had to encounter the grass, which had the start 
of it, and was perinitted to grow some time, s0 
that at the first hoeing the former was small and 
sickly. However, ata late day this operation was 
performed, and before the last of the field was fin- 
ished, the grass in the part first hoed had become 
vigorous. The plough was after this occasionally 
used, but uever until the shoots of grass were so 
numerous and as Jarge as to interfere with the 
young sprouts of corn. This field has now come 
to maturity, and if the owner gathers fifteen bush- 
els to the acre, it will be more than he has a right 


shor 
go 





) 





| 
| 
| 
E 
| 


advantages 





to expect, and certainly as mu wich us le can possi- 


bly gather from it. 


We will now go to the other field, which has| i 


been subject to another kind of management, and | 
see the diflerence in product.—The poorest lot as | 
I call was not ploughed early, 
season, with three stout horses. 

ter the ploughing, the harrow was applied, and at- 
ter that it was furrowed and planted. As soon us 
necessary the corn was ploughed and hoed ; the} 
plough was likewise used once or twice afterwards, | 
and always in season, for the object was to kee P| 
the young plant clean of grass and weeds, and | 
thus not only the entire 
ground for its growth, but the roots all the strength 
for their nourishment that the soil would afford. 
This field of corn having come to maturity, is a 
It will yield, J 


aere, 


give it surface of the} 


think, between forty and fifty bushels to the 
Comparing the two fields together, therefore, the 
is two thirds in favor of the seasonable 
furmer over his more tardy neighbor. Should I be 
asked which of these two farmers labored the hard- 
est on his farm, f would answer promptly, the tnan | 
who has the poorest piece of corn ; because I no- | 
tice he does all his work and is driven by it 
so that he is always in a hurry, whilst the other, 
taking “time by the forelock,” seems to have 
plenty of leisure and takes things easy. In cir- 
cumstances they are much like their respective 
pieces of corn; and the disparity between them 
must become greater and greater, unless the one 
will imitate the example of the other. 

Reader, I have not amused you with a fictitious 
story. I have stated only the naked truth, with- 
out a particle of exaggeration ; and it is not neces- 
sary for you to visit these two fields of corn to 
corroborate what I have said. You have only to 
look around you, and by drawing a comparison 
you will see the difference between a field of corn 
or every other kind of grain on which the work 
has been done properly and in good season, and 
another where the labor has been performed not 


only out of season but in an improper manner. 
A. 


late, 

















MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Satem, November 13, 1833. 

To the Committee on the Cultivation of Orna- 
mental Planis, §&c.—GerntLemetn, Permit me to 
introduce to your notice a new and distinet variety 
of the Indian Chrysanthemum. The just celebrity 
of numerous beautiful cultivated productions of 
this plant, will render, I trust, my remarks worthy 
your attention. 

History. In the fall of 1831 a small lot of East 
India plants, via Macao, were received by Mr. 
John M. Ives of this town. Among them was this 
Chrysanthemum. An accompanying letter stated 
that it was lately introduced at Macao from Japan, 





though in good | 
Inmediately af- | 


small, pinnatifid, slightly pu- 
pedunculed, mostly 
reddish brown; small, Peduncules fur- 
nished with bractes ; pubescent, as are 
‘also the young branehes. Calyx, imbricate, slight- 
ly searious. Fertile florets, prominent, forming an 


Leaves: 
blowers: 


~— 


! 

} 

|! bescent beneath. 
} in pairs ; 

| 


slender 
| 


Sceeds—? 

Observation, It is obvious that this pretty va- 
riety tuust recommend itself to cultivation, remark- 
able as it is for its dwarf stature and cerymbose- 
mode of growth. ‘The flowers too, are remarka- 
bly small, bearing no faint resemb lance to ** Bellis 
perennis,’ ‘“‘daisy,” from whieh I 
have ventured to give ita name. Should any far- 
ther inquiry be made concerning its history, &ec.l 
can ouly refer to Mr. Ives, bookseller, Salem, who 
certainly deserves, at least, the sincere thanks of 
every lover of ornamental plants, for the care and 
liberality which he has displayed. 

I remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

Joun Lewis Russecy, 

Bot. & Veg. Physiol. Mass. Hort. Soc, 
Savem, 15th November, 1833. 
To the Committee on Ornamental Plants, &c. of 

the Mass. Hort. Society—GentLemen, I se nd youa 

plant of my new Japonese variety of ‘the Clirysan- 
themurm, deseribed by Mr. J. L. Russell, and rais- 
ed by Mr. Francis Putnam, who presents it (after 

e xhibition) to the Society’s Garden, at Mt. Auburn. 

ite spectfully yours, Jour M. Ives. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
above named gentlemen. 


elevated centre. 


or common 


Prof. 





OF FLOWERS 
HORT. SOC. ROO 


Saturday, .Vov. 16th, 1833. 

Cuartes M. Hovey, Cambridgeport, Chrysan- 
themums—Tasselled white, do. yellow, Quilled 
flame yellow, Golden lotus, Straw colored, Park’s 
small yellow, Clustered pink or Tasselled lilac, 
Rosea, Buff or Orange, Brown purple, Straw pur- 
Ex. light purple, Curled lilac, Changeable li- 
lac or Pink and white, 2 colored red, Mahogany 
colored, Paper white, Sup, clus. yellow, Superb 
large buff or pale buff, Early blush. 

Joun M. Ives, Salem, Chrisanthemum sinense. 
By order of Committee, Jona. Winsuip, Ch. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Ipples. From Rey. Dr. Porter, Roxbury, fine 
specimen of the yellow Bellflower of Cox. 

Mr. R. Manning, Salem, Epps’s, or Danvers 
Winter Sweet, a good baking apple. 

Mr.S.Downer, Dorchester,a fine apple (name lost.) 


MASS. 


EXHIBITION AT THE 
MS. 


ple, 


Mr. , Marlboro’, a good Seedling apple. 
Mrs. Crehore, Milton, a good Seedling apple. 
Pears. Wm. E. Payne, Waltham, Bon Louise 


an excellent pear. 
Mr.G.N.Fisher, Needham, Holland Green of Cox. 
Mr. Rand, Newburyport, Winter Catherine, a 
good pear. 
Mr. R. Manning, Holland Green of Cox, Bon 








and considered as new and rare: being only in 
the private collection of a gentleman. It was not | 


till the autumn of 1832 that it displayed its flow- | 


ers. By the generosity of its proprietor, it Was | 
soon gratuitously distributed ; and one of the same 
plants, I am informed was this year exhibited in| 
full flower, at Mr. Barrett's Seed-store and Agri- | 
cultural Rooms, Boston. 

Description. ‘* Chrysanthemum sinense.” Lin. | 
“Chrysanthemum Indicum?” Variety, **C. Belli- | 
diflorum, daisy flowered Chrysanthemum,” Rus- | 
sell. Stem: suffruticose, branched—branches | 


Louise of Duhamel and the Winter Orange, de- 
sirable pears of the season. 

Mr. J. P. Bradlee, from the Garden of Thos. 
Wigglesworth of this city, a fine specimen of the 


| Beurre Gris, a pear of great excellence, 


Mr. Samuel Downer, Dorchester, a fine speci- 
men of the Beurre Diel, lot averaging 124 oz. ; this 


pear fully sustains the character given of it by po- 


mologists. 

Grapes. 
bella grapes. 
For the Committee, 


J. P. Bradlee, from Nantucket, Isa- 


Bens. V. Frenca,. 
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From the Providence Republican Herald. 
GO TO WORK THE RIGHT WAY. 
Addressed to Furmers. 

I am sorry there is so much need of the admo- 
nitions I am about to give. Depend upon it, you 
do not ** work it right” or you would make your 
farms just twice as valuable as they now are.— 
Many of you farm too much. You would tind it 
much more profitable to farm twenty acres, WELL, 
than forty by halves. The last season [ made my 
grounds produce at the rate of one hundred bush- 
els of Indian corn to the acre. Is this not much 
better than a common crop of thirty or forty bush- 
els! You will certainly say it is, and with ihe 
same breath ask how I manage to make it produce 
so plentifully? My land being much infested 
with ground mice, or moles, and overrun with 
grubs and other vermin, I put on carly in the 
month of March, about seven bushels of salt to 


the acre, which thoroughly destroys all kind of 


vermin, being an excellent strong manure, aud 
ploughed and harrowed the ground over and over 
until it became completely mellow ; I then bad 
every corn hole filled with long manure, and af- 
ter dropping my corn, (which had previously been 
soaked in warm water,) I scattered a pint of lime 
over every hill, and then covered the whole with 
a little mellow earth. In about a week the corn 
began to come up plentifully, after which I nursed 
it with the plough and hoe, every other week for 
eight weeks, at which time it was as high as my 
head, and not a spire of it was destroyed either by 
frost, grub, or birds. My other things I manured 
and equally well, and I have been amply paid 
for all my extra care and trouble, as T raised more 
than twice as much per acre as any of my neigh- 
bors, and did it in much less time. I mean I got 
all my harvesting done two or three weeks before 
many others. ‘This is accomplished in a great 
measure by redeeming time; rising between three 
and four o’clock in the morning, then if the day 
be sultry and hot, I lie by from 12 to 3, and 
rest, I then fee! refreshed and able to work till 
quite dark. ‘This I call “working it right,” 
whereas should I Jay in bed until the sun be up 
and shame me, haunt the tavern at night, drink 
too much whiskey, but half manure, half plough, 
half plant, half nurse, half harvest, and do every 
thing, by halves, I surely should not “ work ii 
right” nor get half a crop. 

1 shall now eonclude by giving you, for further 
considerations, a few excellent observations, from 
a wiser head, perhaps than my own, and hope that 
every brother farmer will do likewise. 

** T often say to myself, what a pity it is our far- 
mers do not work it right. When I see a man 
turn his cattle into the road to run at large, and 
waste their manure during a winter’s day, I say 
that man does not work it right. Ten loads of 
good manure, at least, is lost in a season, by this 
slovenly practice—and all for what? For noth- 
ing indeed but to ruin his farm. 

So, when I see cattle late in the fall and early 
in the spring, rambling in a meadow or mowing 
field, pounding the soil and breaking the grass 
roots, | say to myself, this man does not work it 
right. 

So, when I seea barn yard with a drain to it, I 
say this man does not work it right, for how easy 
it is to make a yard hollow, or lowest in the mid- 
dle to receive the moisture and all the wash of the 
sides which will thus be kept dry for the cattle. 
The wash and moisture of the yard mixed with 


| is from 6 to 8 pounds a fleece. 


any kind of earth, or putrid straw, is excellent 
manure, yet how much do not our farmers lose 
by neglecting these things, in fact they do not work 
it right. 

When I see a farmer, often going to a retailer’s 
store, with a bottle or jug, or lounging about a 
tavern or wrangling about politics, or quarrelling 
with and defiiming his neighbor’s good name, | 
am certain such aman does nol work i right.” 


AN OLD FARMER. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
SHEEP. 

Tue season has arrived for making calculations 

as to the quantity of sheep to be kept through the 


winter. ‘here secms to be a great want of infor- 


sheep sold tothe butcher at this season. We have 
already heard of sales being made at 874 cents 
per head.—Now the value of pelts in this market 
is one dollar thirty-seven aud a half cents. Con- 
tracts for hams are made to large amounts, at two 
and a half cents per Ib. and if we make an allow- 
ance of six pounds of tallow per sheep, on the 
average, we have, allowing the hams to weigh 10 
Ibs. two dollars, sixty-two and a half cents, leaving 
the fore quarters entirely out of the calculation, 
Do sales effected in this way divide the profits 
equally between the buteber and the farmer ? 
Now, as the season has arrived for making the 
proper selection of sheep, we would again express 
our opivion, that farmers would find it to their 
advantage to increase their number of long wooled 
sheep in this section of country.—The Dishley or 
New Leicester, says Loudon, ‘ is distinguished 
from other long-woolled breeds, by their clean 
heads, straight, broad, flat backs, round barre!-like 
bodies, very fine, smail bones, fine pelts, and an 
inclination to fat at an early age. ‘The Dishley 
breed is net only superior, for its mutton being fat, 
but also for the fiveness of the grain, and superior 
flavor, above all other long woolled sheep. The 
weight of the ewes, three or four years old, is from 
18 to 26 Ibs. per quarter, and of wethers two years 
old from 20 to 30 lbs. ‘The wool, ou an average, 


The Teeswater, Old Leicester and Devonshire, 
are all among the esteemed loug woolled varieties, 
and we will give any information respecting the 
different breeds that may be desired. 





From the New York Farmer. 
SASSAFRAS TEA. 

A wnirer in the Farmer’s Register, after stating 
the difficulty which he has experienced in subdu- 
ing sassafras bushes, gives the following account 
of the exportation of the roots: 

Upon chewing the leaves, at any time from 
their most tender and succulent state, to their fuli 
maturity, they will be found full of mucilage, 
which, it seems likely, may be of use in medicine 
or the arts. It is well known that every part of 
the sassafras tree has a delightful smell and pleas- 
ant taste. The blossoms dried, and the bark of 
the root, make a tea which is so agreeable that I 
think nothing but the abundance and cheapness of 
the material has prevented its being generally used 
for this purpose. About twenty years ago, a trade 
in the roots of sassafras was commenced, by send- 
ing it from James river to England, where the 
use of the tea was extending among the lower 
classes, The roots commanded a good price, and 





mation among farmers, respecting the value of 





jealousy of the East India Company (as it was 
said) caused this new trade to be quickly destroy- 
ed, by new and prohibitory duties on the article. 
During the few years that the exportation contin- 
ued, the large roots of nearly all the sassafras trees 
in my neighborhood were dug up for that purpose: 
but as there was no difference of price offered, 
the roots of small shrubs, (though vastly superior 
in delicacy and strength of flavor,) were never 
used for sale, as they are much more troublesome 
to collect. If the purchasers had known the dif- 
ference of value, a ton of small roots would have 
been sold for as much as twenty tons of whole 
stumps and large roots of trees, which formed 
nearly the whole amount of the commodity ex- 
ported. 





SILK MACHINE---COCOONS---SILK WORMS. 


Mr. Avam Brooks, in a letter to the Editor of 
the New-York Farmer, says, in speaking of his 
silk apparatus, **I do not reel it all before it is 
twisted into warp or filling, or doubled and twisted 
into sewing silk, or for other uses, of any size or 
twist that may be wanted—pertectly even, firm, 
smooth, and strong, as any that can be produced 
from any part of the world.” lis machines cost 
from $20 to $30. They can be had at the New- 
England Farmer office, Boston, and arrangements 
will probably be made to furnish them at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, 87 Washington street, New- 
York. 

One thousand good cocoons will make one 
pound of wrought silk. The quality of cocoons is 
ascertained by their firmness—the thicker they are 
the better. Mr. B. gives three dollars per bushel. 
The least incision makes them useless for ordinary 
purposes. It would seem a safe calculation, there- 
fore, that 2000 worms, well attended, would pro- 
duce one pound of silk—1,000,000 worms, 500 
pounds, —'at 85 per pound, $2,500. When well 
reeled, it commands from 6 to 10 dollars per 
pound. The labor required to attend 1,000,000 
worms would be, the first week, two persons; for 
the second, four; for the third, eight ; for the re- 
maining two, fifteen to twenty. Most of these 
persons may be boys, girls, or aged women. Mr. 
Smith, of Baltimore, estimates, from experience, 
that a full grown tree will feed 5,000 worms. But 
to guard against accidents, suppose it furnishes 
leaves for only 2,000, then 500 trees will be re- 
quired. This number may be set out along the 
fences and about the dwelling, of almost every 
farm in the country ; or the requisite quantity of 
leaves may ‘be obtained from mulberry hedges. 
The requisite apartments for 1,000,000 of worms 
are equal to a room 40 by 80 feet. Considering 
the above facts, what farmer can hesitate to pur- 
chase mulberry plants this fall !—Jd. 





HITCH YOUR HORSES. 
A case was tried last week, at Hartford, Conn. 
which it may not be unimportant for those who 
carelessly leave their horses unhitched in the 
street, to hear of. It appeared that two gentle- 
men got out of a gig, and went into a store, leay- 
ing their horse loose, The horse started, ran cn 
the sidewalk, and against a person who was on it, 
threw him down and hurt him seriously, so much 
so, that he was compelled to Keep his house all 
winter. He brought an action against the person 
who had the gig, and has recovered $500. The 
principal point in the testimony was as to the 





the trade promised to be profitable to us; but the 





horse being hitched, and it being proved that he 
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was not, the jury gave exemplary damages.— 
Poughkeepste Telegraph. 





THE WAY TO MAKE A HORSE DROWN 
HIMSELF. 


Ovxe of our most judicious farmers lost a valua- 
ble pair of horses last week in the Connecticut 
river. While working in the meadows, the borses 
were unloosed from the team and allowed to wan- 
der about, each one with bis head fastened to his 
foot and then tied together. In this manner they 
went to the river, it is supposed to drink, and go- 
ing into the river but a few steps brought their 
noses, Which were tied closely to their feet, under 
the water. ‘This occasioned strangulation, and in 
a short time they were found drowned in less than 
three feet of water !—Northampton Courier. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
TO PREVENT HORSES FROM BREAKING 
BRIDLES. 


We have heard farmers speak favorably of the 
following method of managing horses, recommend- 
ed by the Farmer’sMegister : 

While writing this letter, my attention was ar- 
rested by a person calling to another to run and 
prevent a horse from breaking his bridle, that he 
had just been tied by. I will, therefore, state how 
I broke a valuable mare from that habit a few 
years ago. I came home one day, and tied her, 
and had seareely reached my door before she 
broke a new bridle into three parts, and ran off. 
I ordered her to be brought back, and after some 
reflection, I cut a piece of leather about four 
inches long, and about as wide as the head-stall, 
and drove two rows of small nails through; while 
this was fixing, I oggered a small pad to be made, 
about the size of the leather, and filled it with 
wool; I then pressed the points of the nails into 
the pad, and put the leather under the head-stall, 
and walked off. She gave a sudden jerk to clear 
herself from the bridle, which forced the nails 
through the pad into her head, after which she 
made one or two slight efforts, and stood still. I 
then took a horsewhip and gave her several cuts, 
but she would not break away: she appeared more 
afraid of the nails.coming in contact with her 
head than she was of the whip. After this, when 
[ tied her for two or three times, I slipped the pad 
and leather under the head-stall, which effectually 
broke her; and since, [ have broke another in the 
same way. Both of these were young beginners ; 
but I imagine that old offenders can be broken in 
the same way. ‘Thiscan be used to make a horse 
lead into a place, or pass a fence or ditch, which 
otherwise he would be unwilling to do. 





LOW TRAINING OF GRAPES. 

THERE appears to be very considerable concur- 
rent testimony in favor of low training to prevent 
mildew ; or rather, those grapes found growing 
very near the ground are found to be less liable to 
this malady. On the supposition that mildew is a 
parasitic plant, and that moisture is favorable to 
its germination and increase, the inquiry arises, 
are these low grapes less moistened by dews and 
rains than those that are higher? In ordinary 
seasons we think they are. ‘They are protected 
from dews, mists, and light rains, by the over- 
incumbent leaves and branches. Although they 
are not as early dri@@ by the rays of the morning 
sun, yet the moisture is more gradually evaporated, 
and they receive more radiated heat from the 
earth. After all, th vine culture, particularly the 
exotic, is in its infatity in our ecountry.—Jb. 


CHINESE MULBERRY--Morus Multicaulis. | 


the feeding of silk worms, is very much admired 
as an ornamental tree. The large and silky ap- 
pearance of its foliage affords a pleasant contrast 
with that of most other trees. In the vicinity of 
Boston, there are, we understand, quite a number 
of cousiderable size. They are of very luxuriant 
growth, and propagated with much ease and with 
great multiplicity. As far as experiments have 
been made they are equal, if not superior, to the 
white mulberry, in the quantity and quality of the 
cocoons ; and in abundance of foliage they are, 
decidedly, preferable. They are now so cheap 
that every farmer can afford to buy a few.—lIb. 





BAYBERRY BARK. 

Tue bark of the root of the Bayberry bush, 
which grows so plentifully in the woods and waste 
fields of this County, has become of late, quite 
an article of traffic. We learn that it is used at 
the manufactories for the purpose of dying. In 
the town of Harwich, we are informed that a great 
quantity of this bark, (perhaps 30 tons) has been 
collected during the past season by the women and 
children, who obtain at the stores three cents per 
pound for it. It is sent to Taunton, Fall River 
and other mauufacturing places, where it is sold 
for 124 cents, and in some instances, much higher. 
It is also used for medicinal purposes.—This Bark 
if easily obtained ; the bushes grow in a light soil, 
the roots near the surface ; they are pulled up with 
little strength and dried, and then the bark flies off 
with a gentle pounding. We believe this is the 
greatest benefit this county has ever received from 
the ‘ American System.’—Barnstable Patriot. 





ONIONS, &c. 

Tue Barnstable Patriot, speaking of the quantity 
of Onions raised in that place, observes :—‘* We 
have heretofore said something about the quantity 
of Onions raised in this town the present year. 
We now say from pretty good authority, that the 
whole number of bunches raised will not vary but 
a trifle from one hundred and thirty-five thousand.” 

“Tr you uave TEARS PREPARE TO SHED THEM 
now.”—We have been shown an onion 154 inches 
in circumference, 5 1-3 inches in diameter, and 
weighing 1 Ib. 10 oz. which was raised in a gar- 
den at Garrison Hill in this town. A Pumpkiv 
weighing 50 lbs. also grew in the same garden, If 
this was not ‘exactly” a large pumpkin, it is 
‘*pretly considerable” of an article for ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing.—Dover Inquirer. 

More Tears.—Mr. Jolin Whitcomb, of this 
town, brought into our village last week, three 
bushels of Onions, grown in his garden,—one 
bushel counted 65 only—the other two eighty 
each, they were measured without being culled the 
larger from the smaller,—many of them weighed 
20 oz. each. In Onions and Wheat, (the latter 
raised by Esq. Williams, 553 bushels to the acre,) 
Fitchburg challenges a rival—Fitchburg Gazette. 





A WYCH ELM, 

—In Sir Wm. Baggott’s Park, in the county of 
Staffordshire, as Sir Henry Capell told me, em- 
ployed two men five days to fell it. It lay forty 
yards in length, the stool was five yards two feet 
across, fourteen loads of wood brake in the fall, 
forty-eight loads in the top, eighty pair of naves 
were made of it, besides eight thousand six hun- 





dred and sixty feet of boards and planks. It cost 


Tuts plant, independent of its great value for|to weigh ninety-nine tons. 


— —————— —s 
£10 17s. in sawing, and the whole was conceived 
It was felled in 1674. 
—Horticultural Register. 





Tue following table shows the number of plants 
contained in an acre, planted at the several die 
tances specified in the columns marked * feet 
apart.” lor example, an acre will contain 10,890 
corn hills two feet apart; 2,151 four and a half 
apart, &c. These numbers are obtained by di- 
viding 43,560, the number of square feet to an 
acre, by the square of the number of feet the 
plants are distaut from each other ; thus—the 
square of 2 is 4, and 43,560 divided by 4 gives 
10,890, as above. 
long form, as five feet by six apart, multiply the 
two distances together, and divide 43,560 by their 
product, for the answer. When setting out trees, 
farmers generally name the distance in yards. In 
this case, divide 4840, the square yards in an acre, 


USEFUL TO FARMERS. 


If the plants be set in an ob- 


by the square of distances apart, if they be equal, 
or by their product if they be unequal, and the 
quotient will be the number of trees in an acre. 
For example: at 7 yards apart, an acre contains 
98 trees ; for the square of 7 is 49, and 4840 di- 
vided by 49 gives 59, the nearest whole number. 
If the distances be 7 and 10, their product is 70, 
and 4840 divided by 70 gives 60 trees: 


= A = rs m, A _ A 
- > = x S & © 

2 = 8 £€es # 2 F 
2s 814 7 3 z e 8 

1 43560 14 19360 2 10890 24 6969 
3 4840 34 3556 4 2722 44 2151 
5 1742 54 = =1440 6 1210 63 1031 
7 889 74 774 8 680 8} 602 
9 5387 9$ 482 10 435 104 395 
11 360 12 302 13 257 14 222 
15 193 16 170 17 150 18 134 
19 120 20 108 25 69 380 45 
35 35 640 27 |.Vewbern Spectator. 








APPLE AND CABBAGE SEED. 

Ir is said, that if the largest pip in an apple be 
sown, the fruit will be similar to that of the parent 
tree, without grafting; and that the cabbage seed 
gathered from the middle flower stem produces 
plants which will be fit for use a fortnight earlier 
than those from the seed of the lateral flower 
stems.—Horticultural Register. 





YANKEE INGENUITY. 

Some weeks ago, we spoke of a Yankee corn- 
grinder lately invented which increased the corn 
in quantity as well as in nutritive power ;—a state- 
ment, Which aroused the criticism and amusement 
of our friends, amoung whom was the editor of the 
Transcript,—but it is true nevertheless,—as many 
witnesses are ready to vouch. Now we have an- 
other Yankee invention to speak of. We saw on 
Saturday at a chaise manufactory in this town a 
piece of a board, or rather a slice of bass wood, 
which was sawed off by a saw lately invented by 
Mr. Job White, an ingenious mechanic in Belfast, 
—which machine, as we are informed, is so con- 
structed as to saw circularly, or in other language 
unrolls alog in one piece, as a piece of cloth. 
This saw works horizontally—and the board is 
rolled off on a cylinder. Its ehief utility, we sup- 
pose to be in the ability to make a wide board out 
of a small log. The Pannels, &c. are thus sold 
much cheaper. ‘The boards, we presume, can be 
of any thickness.— Portland Adv. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 20, 1833. 
= - —= 
POTATOES FOUD FOR HORSES. 

Aw Irish writer on husbandry, whose name is 
Martin Doyle, and whose works were published in 

Dublin in 1830, has the following remarks: 

With respect to potato-feeding for horses, 1 
recommend it from an experience of some years. 
My horses are old (one of them at least 20 yeurs 
of age), but they are in high spirits and condition 
from having every evening after work, excepting 
during the soiling months [when grass, &c. was 
eut and earried to them], an abundant supply of 
boiled potatoes (warm) regularly given to them ; 
but as the authority of T. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 
of Workington Hall, Cumberland, is infinitely more 
valuable than mine on this subject; I shall quote 
the following passages from his ‘ Agricultural 
Hints.” 

‘ft requires from 5 to 6 hours for a horse to 
masticate a stone [14 Ibs.] of hay, while he will 
eat a stone of potatoes in 20 minutes or less. The 
saving of 4 hours for rest, is alone sufficient to 
produce the greatest difference in the health and 
condition of the animal, After great fatigue also 
a horse would be tempted to take warm food when 
he would not eat hay. I have at this time in my 
works horses, which were purchased six years ago 
of a farmer, who was selling of! bis stock as worn 
out, and of little value, and which are yet able to 
do their work with the best horses I have. J 
think there is little doubt of the life of this valua- 
ble animal being considerably prolonged by this 
mode of feeding—I have begun to mix an equal 
quantity of cut straw and potatoes ; racks are, ac- 
cording to this mode of feeding as unnecessary as 
they are productive of waste, for to save trouble 
they are always filled ; and what is not eaten is 
always so tainted with the breath of the animal as 
to be wasted.” Probably steamed mangold wurt- 
zel and other roots would be valuable as food for 


horses. 





LITTER 

—For your barn yards, stables, styes, cow houses, 
&c. may well be gathered from fallen leaves; and 
the mould made by the decay of leaves will also 
be valuable in your yards, &c. as a receptacle for 
the liquid manure which would otherwise soak 
into the ground, enrich the highway, or be lost in 
a neighboring streain. 





WINTER 

—Sent his card some time ago, but delays his 
actual visitation in order that we the Farmers, 
Housekeepers and Barnholders, may be the better 
prepared to wait on his worship. Now, although 
he is rough as a royster, and rude as a raggamuffin, 
it will be expedient, nevertheless, to give him a 
warm if not a welcome reception. You will, 
therefore, make not only your house but every 
habitation for man and beast in and about your 
premises, ‘too hot to hold him.” 


And when he comes from desert howling 
And swamps scarce fit to pasture owl in, 
Leave not a crack to let him in 

{n which you could insert a pin ; 

Let flocks and herds no shelter lack 
Against his merciless attack ; 

For pinch’d with cold and half alive 

The richest food wont make them thrive, 
But they will be just fit anon 

To starve a flock of crows upen. 


But jinging apart; unless your animals are 
made comfortable, your fodder will be wasted ; 
therefore sell what you cannot well keep, and what 
you do keep, keep well. 





ANOTIIER LARGE BEET. 
Mr. D. Beaxr of Wrentham, has left in the 
Office of the New Eugland farmer a Beet of the 
kind called Sugar Beet, which weighs without the 


top 18 Ibs. 





WITTE PINE. 


It attains sometimes the height of 150 feet, or even 
more, with a trunk five feet and upwards in diam- 
eter. Its foliage is evergreen, light, delicate, and 


abundant between the forty seventh and forty third 
parallels of latitude, along the Alleghanies to their 
southwestern termination, and in its greatest glory 


On the head waters of the Allegany is cut all 
the pine destined to supply not only the towns 
along the Ohio, but also the New Orleans market, 
3000 miles distant. On the head waters of the 
Delaware are large forests of white pine, which 
are floated in spring down the waters of that 
river, and the West branch of the Susquehannah, 
for the supply of the cities and towns in that quar- 
ter. The shores of lake Champlain, and the banks 
of the rivers flowing into it, abound in this kind 
of pine, which is partly fioated down the St. Law- 
rence to Quebec, and partly through the northern 
canal to Albany whence it is distributed down the 
Hudson. But Maine furnishes about three fourths 
of all the white pine lumber exported from the 
United States, and the Penobscot river is the cen- 
tre of this trade, and hereafter must furnish the 





main supply in the Lumber market. Throughout 
the Northern States, about three fourths of all the 
houses are built chiefly of this material, and the or- 
namental work of nearly all the rest is composed 
of it. For masts and spars its use is alinost uni- 
versal throughout the middle and northern States ; 
and owing to its lightness, its loss could not be 
supplied without cousiderable difficulty. The Ri- 
ga masts are said to have more strength ; but the 
English derive most of those in the merchant ser- 
vice, and yards and bowsprits for the Navy, from 
New Brunswick and Canada. As the sources of 
supply are annually drying up, and the demand is 
constantly increasing, the pine timber lands of our 
State are becoming invaluable—Bangor Rep. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A surprising phenomenon occurred on the 12th inst. 
From about midnight till day-break the sky seemed fill- 
ed with a countless multitude of meteors, or shooting 
stars, which diverged in every direction from a point 
near the zenith, resembling a shower of fire. The sky 
was clear, and the scene magnificent beyond any thing 
of the kind ever witnessed except in the polar regions, 
where similar appearances are said not to be uncomaon. 

One of our correspondents, experienced in the culti- 
vation of Grape Vines, says the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, advises that they be pruned in all this month, 
selecting a mild day for the operation. If the Vines are 
left until the Spring they are subject to bleeding. 

We are authorized to state, that at the request of the 
President and Directors of the Connecticut River Steam- 





Tus tree, which coustitutes the uncoined bul- | 
lion and much of the present wealth of this part of | 
the country, is the loftiest trve in the United States. | “ 


making an elegant appearance.—It is found most | 














Boat Company, a number of scientific and practical gen- 
tlemen met at Essex, on the Sth instant. and under the 
| direction of Professor Silliman, went into a fulland thor. 
ough investigation of the causes which led to the recent 
disaster on board the New England. We understand 
their report will soon be laid before the publice.—Cexa 
Courant. 

From Merico. An arrival at New-Orleans, from Vera 
Cruz, brings advices from that pert to October 12th and 
; from the city of Mexico to the 5th. An express arrived 
'at Vera Cruz on the 12th, with intelligence that a gen- 


\ 
; eral engagement had taken place between St. Anna and 


| 
| 


the rebel troops, in which the latter were totally defeated. 
Duran escaped to the mountains with his cavalry, and 
\rista retreated to Guanaxuato with the remnant of his 
troops. St. Anna had possession of the main entrance 
to the latter city, and a deputation had come out with 
propositions to surrender the place to prevent its being 
taken by storm. . 


Hop Culture. The Bangor Courier mentions that one 


| of the packets of that place, bound for this city, recently 


took on board 200 bales of No. 1j}Lops raised in Penob- 


west of the Rocky mountains, on the river Oregon. | scot. The value of this quantity is $3,000, and the pre- 


sent prices of the article make the crop worth, on an 
average, $150 per acre. As the Maine soil and climate 
are suited to the culture, we see no reason why it should 
not be carried, in that as well as other sections, much 
farther than it has been. In Great Britain, about 50,000 
acres are occupied with hops.— Best. Pat. 

Mad Foxes. We are informed by a gentleman from 
the town of Hunter, that mad foxes have become very 
numerous and troublesome in that town. They have 
bitten many cattle, sheep and several dogs, some of 
which have since become rabid. In one section of the 
town they are said to be so plenty that the inhabitants 
dare not venture out without being armed.—Cattshil! 
Messenger. 

President Jackson has presented to Princeton College, 
for its museum, a collection of insects from South Amer- 
ica, which is spoken of as being very valuable, and as 
adding, considerably, to the interest of the entomologi- 
eal department. 

A late number of the London Courier, contains the 
following extract of a letter from America :—“ I am 
travelling in Vermont for pleastre and information. | 
have journeyed 500 miles in my own carriage, by easy 
stages, and have not seena single person in my progress 
to whom I should have dared to offer alms! As I wes 
detained an hour or two a few days since, I saw a sturdy 
looking farmer pass the inn driving a one horse cart, 
loaded with wool, on which he’Was seated. He drove 
to a store, shouldered his bales of wool, one after another 
and placed them in a merchant’s shop.—Who do you 
think he was? Palmer, the present Governor of the 
State of Vermont! 

Law of the Road. At Salem, last week, at a term of 
the Supreme Court, a case was tried, the plaintiff having 
sued for damages, occasioned by running a loaded wagon 
against the chaise of the plaintiff, causing the breaking 
of the shafts and other injury to the chuise, and to his 
person, while riding from Boston with two ladies. The 


‘accident happened near the farm of Mr. Dodge, on the 


Lynn Road, near a sharp bend, and was caused by the 
hind wheel of the wagon, catching the wheel of the 
chaise. The defendant failing to, prove that there was 
any just impediment to his turning out and giving the 
proper share of the road to the other party, the jury 
found for the plaintiff $47 damages. In the charge to 
the jury the court remarked, that the law presumed the 
party to take the right and to drive in the mode pre- 
scribed by the statute; and the burden of proof is of 
him to show an impediment. That, where there is 00 
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ohject in sight, he can take either the left or right. As 
it was proved to the satisfaction of the jury, that there 


wes no obstacle sufficient to prevent his turning out, 


the approaching chaise, the defendant was held liable. 





SUPERIOR STOCK AT AUCTION. 

Ar the Farm of Henry Watson, at East Windsor, will be 
sold on Friday the 22d day of November, all the Stock on said 
farin, consisting of one of the fest flocks of Saxon and Meri- 
no Sheep, in the State; improved Durham short horned cattle 
and fine horses. Among which are, — 

Winter Aralian, a celebrated Arabian Horse, ship'd from 
Africa and intended as a present to the late King of England. 

Donna Maria, a bay Filly, 3 years old, by the imported 
horse, oman. 

Lady Litchfield, a Sorrel) Mare,7 years old, by Reman. 

Miss, a bay Villy 1 year old,dam Lady Litehfield, one good 
work-mare ® years old, and one good Team-horse about 10 
years old. 

* Flora Hiils, a thorough bred Ayrshire cow, 6 years old. 
Red Rose, 5 years old by Wye Comet, dam by Denton. 
Fairy, 3 years old, by Wye Comet, dam an Ayrshire cow. 
Nelly, 3 years old by Wye Comet, dam by Holderaess, g. d. | 

by Denton. 

“Susan, 3 years old, by Wye Comet, dam by Holderness. 

Laura, 2 years old, by Wye Comet, dam by Wye Comet, g. 
d. by Denton. , ; 

Aun, 2 years old, by Wye Comet, dam a full blood Dutch 
cow. 

Juba, Bull 1 year old, by Brougham, dam Flora Hills. 

Hector, Bull 1 year old, by Brougham, dam by Wye Comet, 
g. d. by Holderness, g. g. d. by Denton. : 
~ Heifer Calf, by Patriot, dam Flora Hills. 

Heifer Calf, by Patriot, dam Nelly. 

Heifer Calf, by Patriot, dam half blood Ayrshire cow. 

Heifer Calf, dam Ann. 

2 yoke of Oxen. 

1 yoke of Steers, 2 years old. 

4 Saxon Rams. 

4 do. Ram Lambs. 

175 Saxon and Merino Ewes. 


w) do. do. Wethers. 

40 do. do. Ewe and Wether Lambs. 
2 Dishley Rams. 

9 do. Ewes. 


Sale positive, and to commence at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
B. HUDSON & Co. Auctioneers. 
Fast-Windsor, Nov. 12th, 1833. 





HAY, STOCK, &c., AT AUCTION. 


WILL be sold at Publie Auction, on Friday, Nov. 29, 1833, 
atone o’clock P. M., on the farm in Dorchester lately owned 
and oceupied by Mr. Jeremiah Hill, of Boston, and 1 1-2 mile 
south of Jamaica Plain, the following articles: 

4COWS,2 Yoke Oxen and Yokes, 1 Horse—kind and 
sound, 3 Hogs, 1 Chaise and Harness—Boston built, 1 Ox 
Wagon, 1 do. Cart, 1 Horse Wagon, Ploughs, Harrows, 
Chains, Lot Cabbages, Ox Sled, Harnesses, &c., 15 tons Eng- 
lish Hay, 200 bushels Potatoes, 50 do, {Corn, 60 do. French 
Turnips. 

The abeve will be sold without reserve. Conditions liberal. 

ABRAHAM F. HOWE, Auct. 

Roxbury, Nov. 18, 1853. 

The above Farm is offered for sale on accommodating terms. 
It contains one hundred acres of prime Land, well watered, 
with a genteel Mansion House, Farm House, and one small 
tenement. A large Barn with a cellar under the same, built 
the last season, and cost seventeen hundred dollars. 


Inquire at this Office. 2t noy 20. 
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NEW ENGLAND SEED STORE, | 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 











PHE Subseriber having made enlargements in the business | Apprrs. early barre! 1 —_ , an 
. . . : » al eo » P . ' , ‘1, "R° lan A \ 7? = , oq » 
and that he had time enough to do so. after he first saw oft the above Establishment, is now enabled to furnish Traders | [gy i ea Car SOR we «@ bushel 1 On 1 12 
and others with Bern veg , ~ 
‘ brs ‘ ; ,b » Mess, (Ew) — co barrel 10 0) 11 00 
GARDEN, GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, { Cargo,No.1..... . “ 8 7 9 00 
upon very favorab'e terms, and of the growth of 1885; and the prime, . os =? 22 “ 7 Of 7°25 
Garden Seeds warranted of the best quality. | Beeswax, (American) — pound iu 23 
The greatest care and attention bas becu bestowed upon the | Burren, inspected, No.1, new, 7 MW is 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this j ¢ RANBERRIES, . bushel IG?) 1 % 
establishment exeepting those raised expressly for it, and by ) CHEESE, new milk, . % ~~ “6 i 4 
experienced seedsmew ; aud those kinds imported which cannot | skimmed milk, . — oe 34 5 
be raised to perfection in this country : these are from the best FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . a: 37 Se) 
houses in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. southern, geese, . . $4 } St 43 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures | ~ ax, American,, . . . . + . | “ “ 12 
hereafter, they should be represented to the Subseriber ; not | FL — 2 , nom bushel 
that itis possible to obviate unfavorable seasous aud cireum- LOUR fone cash barre] 6 06, 6 12 
stances, but that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection | baltimore, Howard str, new * 61 25 
approximated, Py waar wharf, _ oe 8 & 25) 5 87 
said . F ‘ Alexandria, . . 8 "e b OF 12 
. arden Seeds athe en ° _ : » Ie 
Boxes of Garden Seeds, neatly papered up in packages for Graix, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel -3 a5 
retailing ; and dealers supplied at a large discount, } stuthorn yellow ée P =) 
° Mig BAS AE. I yellow, . 7 
GRASS SEEDS, whoiesale and retail, at as low prices as | white, . . : “s 66 67 
can be bought in Boston, as arrangemeuts have now been made | Rve,(searce) . . . . . “ v4 "6 
to obtain the best and purest seed. Rarley, . ...ee. oS 70 
{Catalogues sent gratis to applicants, and Orders solicited Oats, Northern, . (prime) “ 40 12 
early, as better justice can be done in the execution. Hay, (best English,)old, . . .. ton | 18 50 22 00 
N. ' Seed Store 9 connected with the N E. Farine r Ofnice, - wt English, New, 2 1) OO 21 00 
No. 51 § 52 North Market-str, GEORGE. ©. BARRETT. | yy oe screwed, - « + « " 14 00) 15 00 
N ral ‘ wi 
oct 16 oF ‘a oe ek Cee ee ee * gation a 37 
Ilops, Ist quality... 6 pound AY ba | 
2d quality ’ ] ih 
FRUIT TREES. LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 12 124 
Ornwamentar TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- , Southern, Ist wig : iH 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM | GEATHER, Slaughter, sole, — as 20 
KENRICK in Newton, 55 miles from Boston, < upper, . . Ib 2 
by the City Mills. Dry Hide, sole, . | pound 19 
; 3 tP 1 ae ae b, 20 
This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- Philadelphi: pel ai o7 
4 . a - . aaceip 1, SOrC, sO ~ 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. BR rN | || a ye 
on . ‘ sole, " 
and covers the most of IS acres. Of new celehrated Pears alone, . 
. : > ; i, Limk, best sort ae cask 12 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our | Porn. Mass. inane a en } | 00 
‘ 2 t : “ tK, ass.t ro @ F é > 
climate, are specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds— | Nav: Me seth pany: nig 00 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Pilums, Nectarines, | etal as ai: : 
. a i 4 } one, middlings, 00 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- | a 
: _* <teaghr ; h i Steps, Herd’s Grass bushel 5O 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections Red T. rehed 00 
. ° i op, nortne oie 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- Red C tdies ee . ‘ 
. — aia per r ted Clover, northern, zs pound 13 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. White Duteh H kl é 33 
, . . . ° - -] 7 o Ss _ >] ” ah 
White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the { op _ ——— “ 
\ , a z : ony grey Fees aes aoe ewt 00 
Morus Mutticavutis or New Chinese Milberry, a beauti- Ww . Why ‘ 
het ‘ ‘ecient : OOL, Merino, fall blood, washed, pound 65 
ful fruit tree, so superior for sitk worms to all others. Merino, mix’d with S ~. | “ ar 
swe _¢ ‘ I 5 ’ ‘ rPSsaxony, 7) 
Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy ~s ; polit “ae. bo 
B a ors Le ; : : : : Merino, §ths washed, . . | 20 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, Merino. half blood 50) 
4 - Merino, hi 0 ov 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesunts as hardy as oaks— M. jae ee 7 res, ‘a 4e 
> A . . “Th. . , : . quar 4 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Furs, Ve- Nativ - h a ‘ wo 
4 f ; Native washed, , % 5 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &c.— - Pull ‘4 i os 60 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Oj Si. }4 rye 2 ieiglaiata lala j 5) 
Herbaceous tlowering plants, a choice selection of 200 varieties, es od — fe | ‘ 40 
including the Pzeonies, Moutun and Papareracea—and 24 other = 55:0 i ey as 33 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. tT tonenhe ee - 
§ ech Z. { Ist Spinning, . ‘ | “4 { 45 
Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in Soathern pulled wool is generally 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplantmg. Address to | 5 et. Jess per Ib : 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. ‘Trees, &c. delivered in — 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, PR OV ISION MARKET . 
- . . an . 4 4 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. RETAIL PRICES 
“ - 4 . 2 . - ” t Rg ° 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Geo, ¢ ' 
BARRETT, Who is agent, at his seed store and New England Hams,northern, . . poune 1 124 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. | |, southern, . - + + © + = | 10 I 
Catalogues gratis on application.’ Jy 17 Pork, wholehogs, . - + + + + : : 
; Pe. « « » « » © .s # 6 12) 16 
Butter, (tub). . tae < ss 8} 20 
BLACK CURRANT WINE. , lump, best,. . . 2 + ants Re, a 
. ; Egecs,. sh is eth, dozen 2 1% 
A few Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac-| Porarors, common, . . . | bushel | 10) | 50 
quainted with its medicinal properties, just received by Geo. | Cypen, (according to quality,) | barre] 125) 1 50 





SEED OF THE TRUE COCKSPUR THORN. 

Being the same as the Hedge of J. Prince, Esq., Jamaica 
Plain, as yet pericetly free from all inseets, and an elegant 
Hedge—15 vears old. One dollar per quart. n20 





JOHN SCOTT’S LEGACY. 


THE Board entrusted with the management of the fund be- 
ueathed to the Corporation of Philadelphia, by the late John 
Scott of Edinburgh, “ for distribution of premiums to ingenious 
men and women, who ,make useful inventions,’ hereby give 
notice, that in three months from this date they will award a 
premium to Adam Brooks of West Scituate, Massachusetts, 
for an apparatas for—1. Reeling Silk from Cocoons: 2, Spin- 
ning or Twisting the Silk: 3. Doubling and ‘Twisting it—all 
by one operation, provided satisfactory objections to the 
originality of said apparatus are not made in the meantime. 
The Members of the Board are, 
JAMES MEASE, 
ROBERT HARE, 
JAMES DONALDSON, 
WM. HEMBEL, 
WM. PHILLIPS, 
To any of whom application for premiums may be made. 





Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1633. oc 23-d3tg. 


C, Barrett, 51 and 52, North Market street. 


aug2s 





BUCKTHORNS. 


10,000 Buckthorns of thrifty growth, from two to three feet 
high, for sale—apply at this office. aug 14 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 


5000 Vigorous and large White Mulberry Trees for sale 
iow—Apply to Gro. C. Bannetr, New-England Seed Store. 





ENGLAND FARMER ALMANAC FOR 
1834. 

JUST published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, No, 52 

North Market street. The New England Farmer's Almanac, 


NEW 


for 1834, by 7. G Fessenden, editor of the N. E. Farmer.— 
Astronomical caiculation by R. 'T. Paine, Esq. Dealers sup- 
oct 9 


plied on liberal terms. 





WANTED. 
HERDS GRASS, CLOVER, RED TOP. 
ef 1833 and of good quality. 


ALSO--Flax aad Hemp seed, for whieh cash will be paid 
octd 


Of the growth 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 18, 1635 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 5100 BeefCattle, 250 Stores, 54408heep, 
and 260 Swine. k 

Prices. Beef Cattle. —Sales were quick aud prices have 
advauced, Cattle generally were not so good as they were 
last week, consequently the highest price was not obtained, 
We quote prime at 5and 85 50; good at F4 50 a5 50. 

Barrelling Cattle. —Mess $4 12 a 425; No. 1,362 a3 75; 
No. 2,325 a 3 5O 

Sheep.—Salas were heavy and prices rather declined. We 
noticed lots taken at $153,150, 167, 175, 2 00, 2 08, 2 37, 
and 242. Wethers at 1 88, 2 25, 2 37,2 75,3a3 12 

Strine.—In good demand; the limited number caused quick 
sales at an advanee. One lot of 80 selected were taken at 5 
for Sows and 6 for Barrows ; one lot of 50, more than half 
Sows. at 5; a few old Barrows at 5and5 1-4, At retail, 5 
for Sows and 6 for Barrows, for those weighing over 60 ; those 
under 60, at 6 for Sows and 7 for Barrows. 





"CLOVER SEED. 
400 Ibs. Northern Clover Seed —500 |hs. Soutbern ditto. 
For sale at the New England Sced Store, 51 & 52 North 
Market street “14 
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“MISCELLANY. 


From the Independent Press. 
AUTUMN. 
Tue faded grove is silent now, 
Its songsters all are gone, 
Decay has touch’d each verdant bough, 
And yellow is the lawn. 


No balmy odors seent the air, 
No flowers their fragrance yield, 

And yonder shrubs are seath’d and bare, 
That skirt the desert field. 


The autumn winds send forth disease 
Upon the living green— 

So hoary age does manbood seize, 
And change its summer’s scene. 


The tender plants that flourish’d fair, 
Now drooping ’neath decay, 

Proclaim that youth and beauty are 
As vanishing as they. 


The seatter’d leaves that wither'd lic, 
To all a warning send— 

That soon, whatever is, must die 
And life, and being, end. 


Although mid-summer’s days are past, 
And sober Autumn reigns, 

And leaves around are dropping fast, 
The laurel leaf remains. 


So, when the chilling frosts of age 
Make life a desert drear, 
When joys have flown and troubles rage, 


Hope still is lefi to cheer. 
E.G. P. 





THE MERMIT AND THE VISION. 

Iv is told of a religious recluse, who in the early 
ages of Christianity, betook himself to a cave in 
Upper Egypt, which in the times of the Pharaohs 
had been a depository for mummies, that he pray- 


ed there, morning, noon and niglit, eating only of 


the dates which some neighboring trees afforded, 
and drinking of the water of the Nile. At length, 
the hermit became weary of life, and then he 
prayed still more earnestly. 

After this duty one day he fell asleep, and the 
vision of an angel appeared to him in a dream, 
commanding him to arise, and cut down a neigh- 
boring palm-tree, and make a rope of its fibres; 
after it was done, the ange! would appear to him 
again. ‘The hermit awoke, and instantly applied 
himself to obey the vision. 

He travelled about, from place to place, mafiy 
days before he could procure an axe; and during 
this journey, he felt happier than he had been for 
many years. His prayers were now short and 
few ; but what they wanted in length and number, 
they outmeasured in fervency. 

Having returned with the axe, he cut down the 
tree ; and, with much labor and assiduity during 
several days, prepared the fibres to make the rope ; 
and, after a continuance of daily occupation for 
some weeks, completed the command. 

The vision that night appeared to the hermit, as 
promised, and thus addressed him: ‘* You are 
now no longer weary of life, but happy. Kuow 


then that man was made for labor; and prayer 
alee is his duty; the one as well as the other is 
essential to his well being. Arise in the morning, 
take the cord, and with it gird up thy loins, and 
go forth into the world; and let it be a memorial 
to thee of what God expects from man, if he would 
be blessed with happiness on earth.” 


AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

We have, during the past suiamer, several 
times seen a venerable old man passing through 
our streets with a team of oxen, whose vigor and 
activity have attracted the notice of many of our 
citizens. His name is Jonathan Loomis, is 87 
years of age, and he comes from Becket or Wash- 
ington, on the summit of the Green Mountain 
range, about 40 miles to the west of us. He trav- 
els on foot, driving his oxen with loads of lime, 
which he brings for the buildings erecting at the 
United States Armory in this town.— When he has 
delivered his lime, he goes on 16 miles further, to 
Stafford, Conn. loads his wagon with soap stone, 
and retraces his steps to the lime kilns on the 
mountains, His step is firm and fearless, and he 
is on the whole, a remarkable instance of vigor 
and hardness in one so far advanced. 

Springfield Gazette. 





Extract from Sullivan's recent Address before the Ameri- 
can Institute. 
THE MOMENT OF PERIL. 

‘“ Ar this day Americans are precisely at the 
moment of peril. ‘The memory of colonial depen- 
dence is gone. The sentiment of acquired free- 
dom is not a daily, constant one. It requires an 
effort and a course of reasoning to feel it—Liber- 
ty is spoken of but what ideas are suggested 
by this word ? More probably the liberty to do 
just what one chooses to do, than the liberty to do 








what the laws of the country and society permit, 
which is the only civil liberty society can have ; 
how, then, can we hope to maintain civil liberty if 
we do nothing to teach what eivil liberty is? The 
first step towards such teaching is but little attend- 
ed to, taking the whole of the young population 
into view. What is the remedy? It is supposed 





to be this: The Legislatures of the several States 
have power to do all that the exigeney of the coun- 
try demands, The Legislatures do whatsoever 
they believe constituents will approve. The first 
step, therefore, is to awaken the general attention 
to the interests of education ; and to make the 
truth felt, that no money, public or private, is so 
well laid out as that, which goes for general instruc- 
lion. Why general instruction ? Because the most 
wise, eloquent, and honest, are powerless in a 
country that rules by universal suffrage, unless 
they speak to those who can understand. So, 
what avails it, if there be some who are moral, 
virtuous, and exemplary, if a majority of citizens 
are unable to comprehend the value of such quali- 
ties? Thus, education is not a concern of a few 
privileged persons, but of all persons. 

Education, however, even general education, in 
the usual acceptation of the term, will not save 
our country from anarchy and revolution when 
the contrast between the rich and the poor, be- 
tween rulers and the ruled, (caused by unequal 
privileges,) which is rapidly increasing, shall be as 
great lere, as in the old countries. 

Let every rich man be obliged to educate his 
children to some useful manual labor ; let all edu- 
tion be considered worthless which does not ad- 
vance the useful arts, nor add to the happiness of 
man ; let the poor man’s ehildren have their por- 
tion of this, and the moment of peril will be yet 
far off.” 





‘Tov shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant who is escaped from his master unto thee. 





He shall dwell with thee,—where it liketh him 


best ; thou shalt not oppress himn.”—Deuteronomy 
xxili. 15, 16. 
FRESH FALL GOODS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington etreet, 
has received an extensive assortment of fresh Fall and Winnie; 
goods, which he offers, wholesale aud retail, tor cash only, ecu- 





SE PRES = 


siderably lower than ean be bought in the city. Among which 
are 4 cases English, French and American cloths, cousisting oi 
superior, extra superior, middling and low priced, black, bloe, 


mixed, and every variety of colors. 50 pieces Cassimeres, ot 
all colors—2 cases pelisse cloths, an excelent article for chaise 
lining (very low)—1 case yery nice Habit eloth, sown, Blue, 
Claret, &e.—7 cases Satineits, Siriped, and plain of various 
colors—09 cases 6-4 Eng. Merino, a very superior article, and 
all the most desirable colors, imported expressly for the sub- 
scriber—4t cases 3-4 Eng. do. of various colois and qualities 
4 cases Circassians, very superior qualities and various colors 











—1 ease superior Goats Hair Camblet—1 bales 4-45-14 and 6-4 
Bocking, green and mixed—I2 bates spleadid Tarrifivile 
Hearth rugs—5 bales Eng. low priced do. do.—5+ bales Do- 
metts, white, yellow, red, &c.—J0 bales Flannels, Eng. Welsh, 
and American—10 bales Cotton Carpeting, striped and blocked 
—6 bales Russia Diaper—1 bale Canton Flannel, lower than 
the cost of importation—3 bales American Cotton Flanueis, 
bleached and unbleached—1 bale White Coanterpanes, all 
sizes—10 bales superior London Row Blankets from 10-4 to 
14-4—7 bales real Indigo Checks from 3-4 to 5-4—3 bales 
American Gingham—2 cases Eng. Gingham—29 bales cotton 
Batting—25 beles Pillisse Wadding, 12 bales black Wadding— 
5 cases Embossed Furniture Dimety—2 cases Embossed 
Cambrick, for stage lining —20 cases Prints, all patterns and 
prices, Eng. French, and American—35 cases Bleached Cor 
tons—50 bales unbleached cotton—10 bales Ticking 3-4, 7-8 
and 4-4,some very superior quality—2 cases Sinchaws—2 
cases Sarsnets—2 cases Satin Levantines, superior quality— 
3 cases Levantines, low priced—7 cases Crape Dresses, all 
colors—5 cases Linens, Lawns, and Shirtiags 4-4 to 10-4 with 
a very extensive assortment of Cambrics and Cambriec Muslins, 
Bobbinette and Grecian lace, 4-4 and 6-4 Swiss nonseok, Book 
Jaconett plain and figured muslins—Hosiery and every varie- 
ty of seasonable Dry Goods. 

Country merchants will do well to call and examine for 
hemselves. septls. 





BOOKS. 

Books upon Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural Economy, 
Published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, N. E. Farmer Ot- 
fice, 52 North Market st. Wholesaleand Retail Booksellers 
supplied on very liberal terms, and their orders solicited. 


vr 
aug 





GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER. 

For sale at the Farmer Office, showing how to use your 
Horse on a journey ; and. what remedies are proper for com- 
mon accidents which may befal him; by F. Tuifnell, Veter- 
inary Surgeon. Price 15 cents. 

july 17 





YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
COBBETT’S ADVICE to Young Men, and incidentally 
to Young Women, in a Series of Letiers addressed to a Youth, 
a Bachelor, a Lover, a Husband, a Citizen, or a Subject— 
268 pages, price 56 cents—for sale at the N. E. Farmer 
office, 52, North Market street. aug 23 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those. who pay within 
sixty re H from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
bemg made in advance. 


AGENTS. 


New York—G. Tuorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albuny—W a. THoRBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphio—D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Parmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥.—Wn. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot.Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—WiGcHut Cuarman, Merehant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Newduryport-—E BENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 

Portland, Me-—Coiman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me.—Ww. Mann, Druggist. 

Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Houtanp, Esq. Editor of Reeusdes. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. Brent. 

St. Louis—Gro. Hotton. 

Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damrebe 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrett, at the Agviewt 








tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 








